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The  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Alioto 
Mayor,  City  of  San  Francisco 
City  Hall 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 
December  31,  1969 


Dear  Mayor  Alioto: 
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Respectfully, 
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San  Francisco  Port  Commission 


The  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Alioto 
Mayor,  City  of  San  Francisco 
City  Hall 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 
December  31,  1969 


Dear  Mayor  Alioto: 


On  February  7  of  1969,  this  Port's  official  transfer  in  trust  from  tlie  State  of  California  to 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  became  a  reality. 

The  year  1969,  therefore,  will  go  down  as  the  most  important  year  in  the  annals  of  the  Port  since 
its  establishment  as  a  State  agency  in  1863. 

I  transmit  this  report  with  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude  to  you,  and  all  of  the  City  and  State 
officials  and  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  made  this  historic  event  possible. 
I  am  confident  that  your  judgment,  and  that  of  the  voters  who  approved  the  Transfer  Agreement 
in  November  1968,  will  be  vindicated  many  times  over  in  the  years  ahead. 

Port  revenues  and  net  earnings  are  at  record  highs  for  the  sixth  straight  year.  Indeed,  net 
earnings  almost  doubled  from  $2.3  million  last  fiscal  year  to  $4.4  million  this  fiscal  year,  despite 
a  decrease  in  tonnage.  Total  Port  tonnage  was  down  400,000  tons  from  1968  because  we 
did  not  have  sufficient  container  facilities  to  handle  all  the  available  business  in  these  operations. 

The  average  value  per-ton  of  cargo  passing  over  our  wharves  is  the  highest  of  any  port  in  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  natural  advantages  which  established  this  port  as  the  major  gateway  to 
the  Pacific  in  the  past  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  if  we  can  fully  exploit  these  advantages. 

Our  task  is  to  expand  the  modern  shipping  facilities  so  vital  to  the  City's  waterborne  trade 

and  over  all  economy.  Our  task  is  also  to  make  all  Port  properties,  not  only  productive,  but  a  credit 

to  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  cities. 

If  we  persevere  in  these  tasks  today,  tomorrow's  rewards  from  a  healthy,  flourishing  port  will 
surpass  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 


Respectfully 


Cyril  Magnin 
President 

San  Francisco  Port  Commission 


The  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission 


A  new  city  agency 

When  the  Port  was  transferred  in  trust  to  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  on 
February  7, 1 969,  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Authority  passed  from  existence  as  a  State 
agency.*  In  its  place  was  established  a  new 
City  agency  known  as  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission. 

Five  members  of  the  Port  Commission 
serve  by  appointment  of  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco.  Two  members  serve  by  virtue 
of  their  State  offices  as  the  Director  of 
Finance  and  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture 
and  Services. 

The  Commission's  financial  stewardship 
of  the  Port,  and  broad  administrative 
responsibilities  in  its  operation,  continue 
unchanged  under  the  Transfer  Agreement. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  admin- 
istering all  Port  properties  in  support  of 
navigation  and  commerce.  This  includes 
management,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment of  Port  and  Harbor  facilities,  seawalls, 
berths  and  approaches  for  shipping,  as 
well  as  Port  properties  available  for  non- 
maritime  use. 

The  Port  Director,  also  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  implements  the  policies  of  the 
Commission  and  directs  the  activities  of 
the  Port's  400  administrative  and  waterfront 
employees.  Such  activities  include  collec- 
tion of  rents  and  tariffs,  dredging  within 
pierhead  line  and  general  maintenance, 
facility  design  and  improvements,  railroad 
car  switching,  police  and  fire  protection, 
pier  assignments,  trade  development,  and 
many  other  areas  of  Port  business.  □  □ 


Cyril  Magnin 


Daniel  E.  Lonaon 


Sam  H.  Husbands,  Jr. 


Earl  Coke 


■The  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  established  in  1863, 
was  renamed  the  San  Francisco  Port  Authority  in  1957. 


James  J.  Rudden 


Trevor  C.  Roberts 


Verne  Orr 


Miriam  E.  Wolff 
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1969  in  Review 


Shipping  &  Trade 

Gateway  to  the  Orient  and  1 4  other  World 
trade  routes . . .  port  of  call  for  many  ships 
flying  nnany  different  flags  .  .  .  these  fac- 
tors firmly  establish  San  Francisco  as  a 
major  world  port. 

Although  its  total  tonnage  has  fluctu- 
ated above  and  below  the  five  million 
mark  in  recent  years,  the  Port  continues 
to  handle  probably  the  highest  valued 
general  cargo  of  any  port  in  the  world.* 

Despite  a  decrease  in  total  tonnage 
from  5.2  million  to  4.8  million,  cargo  reve- 
nues were  up  again  this  fiscal  year 
because  of  high  tariff  cargoes  combined 
with  tariff  increases. 

Foreign  export  tonnage  for  1969 
totalled  1.9  million  (down  369,000);  for- 
eign imports  1.2  million  (down  46,000); 
inland  waterway  1.4  million  net  (down 
68,000);  coastwise  .3  million  net  (up 
96,000);  and  intercoastal  net  (down 
12,000).  Net  tonnage  decrease  for  all 
categories  was  399,000. 

Some  30,000  different  import-export 
items  passed  over  the  piers  during  the 
year.  Major  commodities  in  this  two-way 
flow  were  heavy  machinery,  electronic 
components,  vehicles,  cotton,  wood  prod- 
ucts, coffee,  copra,  drummed  petroleum 
products,  canned  and  dried  foods,  frozen 
meats,  distilled  spirits,  metal  manufac- 
tures, hides,  newsprint,  wood  pulp,  cloth 
manufactures,  fresh  and  canned  fruits, 
office  equipment,  glass  products,  and 
miscellaneous  commodities. 

The  San  Francisco  Customs  District 
(comprising  all  Northern  California  ports) 
reported  total  waterborne  import  tonnage 
of  7  million,  of  which  the  Port  accounted 
for  40  per  cent.  Total  waterborne  exports 
were  also  7  million,  of  which  the  Port 
accounted  for  29  per  cent. 

Value  of  the  year's  exports  through  the 
Customs  District  was  $1.8  billion— up 
37.7  per  cent  over  last  year.  Imports  were 
$1 .2  billion— up  1 7  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  extremely  high  value  of 
its  cargoes  compared  to  neighboring 
ports,  the  Port's  share  of  these  trade  dol- 
lars is  substantially  higher  than  its  share 
of  Customs  District  tonnage. 

The  Port  reported  2,067  ships'  arrivals 
this  year,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
5,136  arrivals  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
Approximately  100  calls  to  the  Port  were 
passenger  ships,  with  a  total  of  28,498 
passengers  terminating  here. 


Flags  most  frequently  seen  in  the  Bay 
were  Norwegian,  Japanese,  Liberian, 
German,  Swedish,  and  British,  in  that 
order.  Norwegian  ships  had  the  largest 
increases  in  calls  this  year:  483  com- 
pared to  439  last  year. 


Trade  Promotion 

Cargo-generated  revenues  contributed 
some  $4.6  million  to  the  Port's  tota] 
income  this  fiscal  year.  To  maximize  this 
vital  source  of  revenue,  the  Port  stepped 
up  its  trade  promotion  activities  during 
1969,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 

Overland  tonnage,  moving  both  ways 
between  the  Midwest  and  Far  East,  is 
made  up  of  rich,  high-value  cargo  that 
now  accounts  for  25  per  cent  of  the  Port 
tonnage. 

To  bring  in  more  of  this  prime  tonnage, 
intensive  solicitation  of  the  major  Midwest 
shippers  was  started  early  this  year. 

While  a  Port  sales  representative 


concentrated  on  the  major  Midwest 
exporters,  its  Far  East  representative  in 
Tokyo  concentrated  on  shippers  import- 
ing to  the  Midwest.  Leads  from  the  Tokyo 
office  enabled  the  Port  staff  to  follow  up 
with  several  hundred  additional  sales 
calls  on  Midwest  importers  and  exporters. 

Results  of  the  Midwest  campaign,  and 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent sales  office  in  Chicago,  were  being 
studied  at  year's  end. 

From  his  New  York  office,  the  Port's 
eastern  representative  continued  to 
solicit  large  corporations  who  either  ship 
from  the  East  Coast,  or  control  cargo 
routing  from  other  U.S.  areas. 

From  their  San  Francisco  office,  Port 
sales  representatives  extended  their  cov- 
erage of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
exporters  in  California  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Also  from  San  Francisco,  emphasis 
continued  on  developing  cargo  sources 
in  cooperation  with  the  water,  railroad 
and  truck  carriers  serving  the  Port. 


Six  Years  of 
Record  Net  Earnings 


1968-69 
1967-68 
1966-67 
1965-66 
1964-65 
1963-64 


$4,353,693 
2,282,433 
1,752,378 
1,835,847 
1,781,694 
1,444,745 


1965  tonnage  study  by  A,  D.  Little,  Inc.  ranked  San  Francisco  (Ifst  cargo  value.  Average  value  per  ton  was  $513. 
Port  of  New  York  ranked  second  with  S227  per  ton.  Port's  general  cargo  mix  Is  substanlially  same  today 


Port  Transfer 
To  The  City 

The  intricate  legal  machinery  surrounding 
the  Port's  transfer  from  the  State  to  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  con- 
tained in  Chapter  1333  of  California  Stat- 
utes 1968. 

The  Transfer  Agreement,  the  document 
executing  the  transfer  as  of  February  7, 
1969,  is  based  on  Chi  333. 

The  main  thrust  of  both  the  Agreement 
and  Chi  333  is  to  assure  continuance  of 
a  healthy,  flourishing  maritime  port, 
deemed  vital  to  the  City  and  State 
economy. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Port  properties 
is  "navigation  and  commerce."  This  is 
the  trust  under  which  the  State  held  the 
Port.  This  is  also  the  trust  under  which 
the  City  now  holds  the  Port,  as  empha- 
sized in  the  Transfer  Agreement. 

The  Transfer  Agreement  provides  for 
autonomous  operation  of  the  Port  in  many 
areas.  For  example.  Port  properties  are 
administered  independently  from  other 
City  properties.  Also,  Port  funds  in  no  way 
accrue  to  the  City.  The  San  Francisco 
Harbor  Improvement  Fund,  and  various 
Port  bond  funds,  are  administered  sepa- 
rately by  the  City  as  with  the  State. 

Thus,  the  Port  is  unlike  other  City  agen- 
cies, and  the  Port  Commission  is  unlike 
other  City  boards  and  commissions. 

Other  key  provisions  of  the  Transfer 
Agreement: 

The  City  underwrites  the  Port's  legal 
and  financial  obligations,  including 
bonded  indebtedness. 


A  minimum  of  $100  million  from  bond 
issues,  or  other  sources,  must  be  spent 
for  new  maritime  facilities  or  improve- 
ments to  the  Port  over  the  next  25  years. 

Surplus  or  net  revenues  in  excess  of 
$250,000  will  be  divided  between  the 
State  (85%)  and  the  San  Francisco  Har- 
bor Improvement  Fund  (15%).  All  expen- 
ditures, however,  for  maintenance, 
improvements  and  capital  outlays  for 
both  maritime  and  non-maritime  activi- 
ties, plus  bond  obligations,  shall  not 
be  deemed  excess  revenues  for  this 
purpose.  (Capital  improvements  over 
$250,000  require  prior  approval  by  the 
State.) 

Port  revenues  will  be  used  to  meet  rev- 
enue or  general  bond  obligations  only 
after  all  costs  of  Port  operation  and  main- 
tenance have  been  met. 

Section  22  of  the  Transfer  Agreemeni 
provides  for  reversion  of  the  Port  proper- 
ties to  the  State  in  event  conditions  of  the 
transfer  are  not  met. 


Legal  Developments 

The  Port,  formerly  represented  by  the 
State  Attorney  General's  Office,  is  now 
represented  by  its  own  legal  counsel. 

Major  Port  legal  activity  this  year 
involved  the  Transfer  Agreement,  Federal 
regulatory  proceedings,  revenue  bonds, 
maritime  industry  legislation,  and  leases 
(see  New  Tenants  section). 


Port  counsel  issued  a  series  of  Trans- 
fer Agreement  interpretations  to  clarify 
jurisdiction  and  duties  of  the  Port 
Commission  vis-a-vis  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  other  City  and  State 
agencies. 

Of  prime  significance  were  amend- 
ments to  the  City  Charter  removing  the 
six  per  cent  interest  ceiling  on  future 
issues  of  Port  revenue  bonds,  and  other 
legal  changes  developed  to  make  the 
issues  more  marketable. 

Still  pending  is  a  case  pressed  by  the 
Port  of  Oakland  before  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  issue  is  whether  a 
lease  agreement  between  the  Port  and 
States  Steamship  Company  (for  a  portion 
of  Army  Street  Terminal)  is  sufficiently 
compensatory  to  the  Port. 

A  case  was  successfully  pressed  by 
the  Port  before  the  FMC  concerning  20 
days'  free  storage  time  the  Port  of  San 
Diego  allowed  shippers  ostensibly  for 
cargo  assembly.  California  ports  normally 
offer  10  days  for  cargo  assembly.  The 
FMC  ruled  only  cargo  shipments  over 
10,000  tons  could  be  stored  free  more 
than  10  days. 

Members  of  the  Port's  legal  and  traffic 
staffs  were  active  in  the  successful 
defense  of  Overland  Common  Point  rates 
and  absorptions  for  all  West  Coast  steam- 
ship lines,  regardless  of  size  of  ship- 
ments. (OOP  rates  are  an  equalizing 
device  enabling  West  Coast  shipping 
lines  to  compete  with  East  and  Gulf  lines 


for  midwest  business.)  Tine  Port  of  New 
Orleans  pressed  tl-ie  suit,  joined  by  the 
East  Coast  ports. 


Financial  Status 

Fiscal  '69  was  highlighted  by  record  rev- 
enues and  earnings  for  the  sixth  straight 
year.  Total  revenues,  which  passed  $11 
million  for  the  first  time  in  Port  history  in 
fiscal  '68  exceeded  $14.5  million  this 
year. 

Net  earnings  were  $4.4  million— almost 
double  the  previous  high  of  $2.3  million 
set  in  fiscal  '68. 

All  four  sources  of  Port  Operating  Rev- 
enues (dockage,  wharfage,  demurrage, 
rentals)  registered  an  over  all  eight  per 
cent  increase, 

(Note:  Dockage  refers  to  berthing 
charges;  wharfage  to  a  tariff  on  each  ton 
of  cargo  loaded  or  discharged;  demur- 
rage to  cargo  storage  charges.  Rentals 
are  those  collected  from  both  maritime 
and  non-maritime  tenants.) 

A  nine  per  cent  increase  in  rentals  pro- 
vided the  largest  gain  in  Operating  Reve- 
nues. Accounting  for  this  were  general 
rent  increases  to  tenants,  including  Army 
Street  Terminal,  plus  rentals  from  33 
acres  of  former  Bethlehem  Shipyard 
property  purchased  by  the  Port, 

Non-Operating  Revenues  exceeded  $4 
million  this  year  compared  to  $1 ,4  million 


last  year.  These  revenues  derive  from 
tenant  services,  equipment  rentals,  park- 
ing fees,  interest  from  Port  funds  on 
deposit  and  other  miscellaneous  sources. 
Largest  single  source  was  a  $2.25  mil- 
lion insurance  settlement  for  fire  damage 
to  Pier  90  facilities. 

The  only  operating  deficit  continues  to 
be  the  Port's  Belt  Railroad,  whose  allow- 
able switching  rates  do  not  cover  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  deficit  was  down  from 
$1 55,000  last  year  to  $1 31 ,000  this  year. 

The  Port's  operating  funds  position  at 
fiscal  year's  end  is  as  follows:  Operating 
funds  totalled  $14,939,551,  of  which 
$1 1 ,376,871  was  in  cash,  and  the  remain- 
ing $3,562,679  in  receivables  and  various 
operating  accounts.  Current  liabilities 
totalled  $2,269,922.  Cash  on  deposit 
for  servicing  bond  obligations  totalled 
$1,442,601  and  bond  fund  cash  for  con- 
struction totalled  $8,079,801.  All  Port 
cash  monies  are  deposited  by  the  City 
Treasurer  in  inactive  bank  accounts  at 
prevailing  rates  of  interest. 

Another  major  activity  was  preparation 
of  the  Port's  priority  list  of  capital 
improvements  and  new  facilities  con- 
struction recommended  over  the  next  six 
years.  This  planning  document  listed  four 
new  container  terminals  for  the  southern 
waterfront  (see  centerfold  map)  totalling 
$76  million.  Its  51  other  projects  covered 
sweeping  improvements  and  beautifica- 
tion  plans  throughout  the  waterfront  and 
The  Embarcadero. 


Funded  Debt 

The  Port's  total  funded  debt  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  '69  was  $53,516,000  outstanding  in 
general  obligation  bonds.  Of  this  amount, 
$48,810,000  are  in  serial  bonds  due 
through  1999.  The  balance  of  $4,706,000 
are  in  term  issues,  due  in  1985  and 
1989  but  being  retired  by  annual  calls. 
Redemption  and  interest  payments  on  all 
harbor  bonds  totalled  $3,361,722  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Most  of  the  funded  debt  derives  from 
five  bond  issues  (San  Francisco  Seawall 
and  India  Basin  Bonds)  sold  between 
1960-69,  totalling  $50  million.  The  bonds 
were  authorized  by  State  voters  in  1958 
for  harbor  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. Older  harbor  bonds,  authorized  but 
still  unsold,  amount  to  $697,000, 

At  the  lime  this  report  was  prepared, 
the  Port  had  placed  (on  January  28,  1 970) 
an  $11  million  issue  of  30-year  revenue 
bonds  with  an  underwriting  syndicate 
headed  by  BIyth  and  Company,  Inc.,  of 
San  Francisco,  The  syndicate  was  low 
bidder  on  the  bonds  with  a  total  net  inter- 
est rate  of  7.2402  per  cent,  and  total 
interest  cost  of  $9.8  million,  A  second 
issue  of  $5  million  in  revenue  bonds  is 
to  be  offered  during  1 970,  Both  issues  are 
to  help  finance  construction  of  the  Port's 
$21,5  million  LASH  Terminal, 

Interest  and  redemption  of  the  Port's 
general  obligation  bonds  are  payable 
from  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improve- 
ment Fund,  the  custodial  fund  for  Port 
monies  now  administered  through  the 


City.  Port  bonds  are  secondarily  secured 
by  tlie  City  General  Fund.  (Note:  The  Port 
has  met  all  bond  obligations  from  its  own 
revenues  throughout  its  1 06-year  history.) 


New  Tenants  & 
Pier  Changes 

Major  leases  (or  other  agreements)  were 
negotiated  by  the  Port  during  the  year 
with  the  following  parties: 

Pacific  Far  East  Lines,  who  will  occupy 
the  Port's  new  LASH  Terminal  at  India 
Basin  on  its  completion  in  late  1971.  The 
50-year  lease  includes  30-year  amortiza- 
tion of  the  $21 .5  million  facility. 

Bethlehem  Shipyard,  who  will  occupy 
Facility  68  (at  foot  of  19th  Street)  with  its 
floating  dry  dock  now  under  construction. 
Annual  rental  is  determined  by  a  cost/ 
usage  formula. 

Waterfront  Development  Company, 
who  will  occupy  the  Piers  1-7  area  with 
a  $110  million  commercial,  office  and 
hotel  development  called  Ferry  Port 
Plaza."  Rental  minimum  is  $400,000 
annually  against  revenues.  Lease  is  not 
fully  finalized. 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Restaurants,  whose 
licenses  are  being  converted  to  66-year 
leases.  Minimum  rentals  are  charged 
against  5  per  cent  of  food  revenues,  and 
61/2  per  cent  of  liquor  and  other  revenues. 

American  President  Lines  and  States 
Steamship  Company,  who  moved  into 


Army  Street  Terminal  this  year  on  month- 
to-month  license  basis.  Minimum  rentals 
plus  wharfage  fees. 

California  Stevedore  &  Ballast  Com- 
pany was  reassigned  from  Pier  80  to  Piers 
15-17  and  50  on  a  monthly  license. 

Jones  Stevedoring  Company  was  reas- 
signed from  Pier  80  to  Piers  41,  42,  and 
50  on  a  monthly  license.  Both  stevedor- 
ing firms  service  a  total  of  21  steam- 
ship lines. 

The  Port  signed  on  two  new  non-mari- 
time tenants  this  year,  and  both  have 
made  impressive  starts: 

Seal  Gas  Station  &  Carwash,  at  Bay 
Street  and  The  Embarcadero. 

Victoria  Station  (see  photo),  a  uniquely- 
designed  restaurant  at  Broadway  Street 
and  The  Embarcadero.  The  restaurant's 
modular  construction,  using  six  railroad 
freight  cars,  will  enable  it  to  expand  about 
33  per  cent  during  1970,  and  add  42 
parking  spaces. 


Foreign  Trade  Zone 

One  of  several  "free  port"  facilities  in 
the  U.S.,  the  Port's  Poreign  Trade  Zone 
#3  operates  at  33  Berry  Street,  with  a 
warehouse  at  128  King  Street. 

In  this  public  facility,  under  government 
supervision,  accepted  merchandise  is 
exempt  from  U.S.  customs  regulations 
and  duties  until  or  unless  offered  for  sale 
in  the  U.S.  Foreign  and  domestic  goods 


may  be  stored,  processed,  manufactured, 
exhibited,  destroyed,  or  shipped  abroad, 
free  of  duty  or  bond. 

During  fiscal  '69,  the  Zone  was  used  by 
110  firms— 13  working  there  with  56 
employees  on  a  fulltime  basis.  It  handled 
94  commodities  from  51  countries.  (In 
fiscal  '68  it  handled  94  commodities  from 
41  countries.) 

The  Port's  share  of  net  profits  from  the 
Zone  increased  substantially  this  fiscal 
year  over  the  previous  fiscal  year: 
$20,221  for  fiscal  1 969  as  against  $1 ,091 
for  fiscal  1968. 

Merchandise  moving  through  the  Zone 
during  fiscal  '69  was  up  1,551  tons  to 
1 1 ,447  tons.  Total  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise was  up  $1.7  million  over  fiscal  '68 
to  $14.2  million.  Increased  volume  con- 
tinued to  be  stimulated  by  military  activity 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Zone  received  a  first  shipment  of 
titanium  sponge  from  the  U.S.S.R.  valued 
at  $289,800.  A  second  shipment  is 
expected  in  1 970.  Its  leading  export  com- 
modity continued  to  be  domestic  alco- 
holic beverages.  Leading  imports  were 
cameras  and  accessories,  synthetic  prod- 
ucts, electronic  parts,  general  merchan- 
dise and  chemicals.  Japanese  imports 
had  the  highest  total  value  ($2.9  million); 
and  U.S.  exports  had  the  highest  volume 
(3,303  short  tons). 


(continued  on  page  18) 
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"Participating  investor  firms:  Castle  &  Cool<e.  Inc.,  Kidder  Peabody,  Inc.,  and  ttie  Ford  Foundation 


A  time  for  rebuilding . 

To  some  San  Franciscans  it  is  simply 
tine  city's  eternal  magic.  To  others,  it 
is  tine  Gateway  to  the  Orient,  pier  by 
pier.  .  .the  warehouse  ofthe  Pacific 
Basin  .  .  .  the  distribution  center  of  15 
world  trade  routes. 

To  still  other  San  Franciscans,  the 
waterfront  is  the  City's  biggest  business. 
Maritime  and  related  activities  account 
for  12  per  cent  of  the  City's  total  employ- 
ment, generating  upwards  of  half  a  billion 
in  payroll  dollars. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  trade  the  water- 
front represents  to  the  City,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Ports  says  each  ton 
of  cargo  is  worth  $1 7.63  in  the  supporting 
business  it  generates  in  the  community. 
Others  say  the  prime  general  cargo  mov- 
ing over  San  Francisco  wharves  is  worth 
much  more  to  the  City. 

Except  for  Fisherman's  Wharf  reve- 
nues, plus  an  estimated  $4  million  annu- 
ally spent  by  ships'  passengers  and 
crews,  the  value  of  the  waterfront  as  a 
tourist  attraction  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  City. 

Whatever  the  waterfront  means  to  each 
San  Franciscan,  there  is  clearly  a  consen- 
sus that  the  time  has  come  for  rebuilding. 

Major  new  developments  on  the  north- 
ern waterfront  will  be  of  a  non-maritime 
nature,  since  land  requirements  for  mod- 
ern maritime  terminals  dictate  a  shift  of 
major  maritime  activity  to  the  southern 
waterfront. 

The  Port  Commission's  responsibilities 
allow  a  difference  in  the  use,  but  not  the 
basic  purpose,  of  all  waterfront  proper- 
ties. Both  north  and  south  waterfronts 
must  contribute  in  appropriate  manner  to 
a  flourishing  maritime  port. 

A  prime  criterion  is  that  each  and  every 
waterfront  development  be  a  credit  to 
the  City  insofar  as  the  Port  Commis- 
sion, along  with  all  responsible  local. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  involved,  can 
make  it  so. 

Developments  in  various  stages  of 
planning  or  execution  can  be  seen  by 
turning  this  page  to  the  large  center- 
fold map.  □□□□□□□□□□ 
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Plans  in  Progress 
On  the  Waterfront 

1 -  FUTURE  PIER  98:  48-acre  site  planned  for 
two-berth  container  terminal.  Land  to  be  filled 
adjacent  to  LASH  lighter  basin. 

2-  FUTURE  PIER  96:  48-acre  land  site  of  LASH 
Terminal,  plus  20  water  acres  for  lighter  moor- 
ing basin.  To  be  completed  by  late  1970. 

3-  FUTURE  PIER  94: 114-acre  site  planned  for 
four  berth  container  terminal. 

4-  PIER  80:  Army  Street  Terminal  undergoing 
improvements  to  administrative  and  service 
facilities. 

5-  FUTURE  PIER  72:  82-acre  site  planned  for 
four-berth  container  terminal,  probably  in  sev- 
eral phases. 

6-  FUTURE  PIER  56:  38-acre  site  proposed  for 
new  cargo  terminal. 

7-  FUTURE  PIER  48:  Existing  Pier  48  would  be 
expanded  to  15  acres  for  new  cargo  terminal.  ■ 
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Port  Income  Statement 

(FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1 ,  1 968,  TO  JUNE  30,  1 969) 


Reported 

Prior 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Operating  Revenues 

Dockage   

$  927,524 

$  879,636 

Wharfage  

3,418,735 

3,201,989 

Demurrage  

344,653 

288,934 

Rentals  

5,317,049 

4,853,295 

Total  operating  revenues  

$10,007,963 

$  9,223,856 

Total  Non-Operating  Revenues 

$  4,035,402 

$  1,451,483 

Total  revenues  from  port  operations  . 

.  $14,043,365 

$10,675,340 

Operating  Expenses 

Port  operation  

$  2,622,225 

$  2,577,183 

Miscellaneous  services  

588,957 

224,850 

Port  maintenance  

2,585,824 

2,700,626 

Port  depreciation  

1,456,355 

1,231,655 

Total  operating  expenses  

$  7,253,362 

$  6,734,315 

Net  Income  from  Port  Operations 

6,790,002 

3,941,024 

Belt  Railroad  revenues  

505,287 

421,541 

Belt  Railroad  expenses  

636,821 

576.474 

Belt  Railroad  deficit  

.     $  (131,533) 

$  (154,932) 

Net  Income  from  All  Operations 

$  6,658,468 

$  3,786,091 

Other  Expenses 

Bond  interest  

$  1,728,721 

$  1.662,373 

Prior  year  adjustments  

316,094 

224,284 

Total  expenses  

$  2,044,815 

$  1,886,658 

Other  Revenues 

Interest  earned  

$  17,653 

$  40,737 

Surplus  adjustments  (net  decrease)  

(277,613) 

342.262 

Total  revenue  adjustments  .... 

$  (259,959) 

$  383,000 

Increase  in  Surplus 

For  the  Period 

$  4,353,693 

$  2,282,433 

8-  PJERS  14-24:  Site  available  for  commercial 
:eveioprnent  and  passenger  ship  terminal. 

9-  FERRY  BUILDING:  Water  area  scheduled  to 
:e  covered  with  a  $3  million  platform  per 
:  ^-ij-^ent  with  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 

platform  will  be  open  to  developer  pro- 
:  :  which  include  public  facilities. 

10-  PlERS  1-7:  30-acre  site  scheduled  for  re- 
^eve'opment  by  Waterfront  Development  Com- 
;sny;  S1 10  million  office,  commercial  and  hotel 
:'Oiect  known  as  Ferry  Port  Plaza. 
^^J^ERS  37-39:  Future  site  for  commercial 
'^tie/e  opment  with  public  access. 

IJ-PIER  45:  Future  site  for  commercial  rede- 

-::~ent  with  public  access. 
1_3-HYDE  STREET  PIER  and  "Fish  Alley"  area 
;  ^'Sherman's  Wharf  will  be  redeveloped  for 
:'-~''^'t\a\  and  improved  fish  processing 
' ^s,  public  access  and  recreation.    □  □ 


SAN  FRANCISCO%  HARBOR 


Port  Liabilities  and  Net  Resources 

(AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969) 


Funded  Debt 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds   $  1,822,000 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds   2,670,000 

Fourth  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds  «  .     .  3,960,000 

India  Basin  Bonds   214,000 

Fifth  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds   44,850,000 


Total  Funded  Debt 


$  53,516,000 


Current  Liabilities  — Sinking  Funds 

Accrued  interest  payable  .... 


$  322,425 


Total  Current 

Liabilities  — Sinking  Funds  $ 


322,425 


Current  Operating  Liabilities 

Claims  filed   $  1,921,404 

Liability  for  accrued  salaries  and  wages   274,786 

Liability  for  other  accrued  expenses   63,644 

Income  collected  in  advance   10,088 

Total  Current 
Operating  Liabilities 


$  2,269,922 


Trust  Liabilities 

Liability  for  employee  benefit  trust  deposits 
Liability  payroll  deductions  Belt  Railroad 


$  174,492 
849 

Total  Trust  Liabilities 


175,341 


Reserves 

Reserve  for  bonds  authorized  and  unissued   $  697,000 

Reserve  for  encumbrances   5,784,387 

Reserve  for  vacations   394,647 


Total  Reserves  $  6,876,034 


Net  Resources 

$12,274,982 
13,951,436 
1,876,995 

56.217,720   

Total  Net  Resources        $  84,321,133 


Total  Liabilities  and 
Net  Resources  $147,480,855 

AUDITING  of  Port  financial  statements  was  performed  up  to  February  7.  1969,  by  Division  of  Audits,  State  Department 

of  Finance.  The  first  audit  subsequent  to  the  Port's  transfer  to  the  City  will  cover  period  February  8,  1969.  to  July  1.  I 
1970.  Port  auditors  will  be  selected  by  the  City  Treasurer. 


Accumulated  surplus,  current  .... 
Accumulated  surplus  invested  in  fixed  assets 

Donated  property  surplus  

Property  valuation  surplus  


Port  Assets  and  Outlay  Funds 

(AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969) 


p;  Assets 

Land   $79,853,969 

Buildings  and  structures  depreciated  value   32,977,859 

Equipment  depreciated  value  •    .     .     .  923,227 

Construction  work-in-progress   8,352,734 

Total  Fixed  Assets 


$122,107,789 


Franchise  Assets 

Unamortized  balance  of  improvements  to  Third  Street  Bridge 


$  39,620 

Total  Franchise  Assets 


$  39,620 


Sinking  Fund'^ 

Cash  in  City  Treasury  to  service  interest  and 

redemption  of  State  General  Obligation  Bonds  $  1 ,442,600 

Total  Sinking  Funds 

Capital  Outlay  Fund 

'Cash  in  City  Treasury  from  bond  funds  $  8,079,800 

Bonds  authorized  and  unissued  $  697,000 

Total  Capital 
Outlay  Funds 


$  1,442,600 


$  8,776,800 


Current  Operating  Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   $11,376,871 

Accounts  receivable  and  collectible   1,301,952 

Contracts  receivable   104,184 

Accrued  interest  receivable   326,300 

Port  work-in  progress   674,911 

Port  stores  ■  '.  364,157 

Belt  railroad  stores   132,937 

Expense  advances  to  employees   6,119 

Unexpired  insurance  premiums   558,656 

Other  deferred  charges   93,463 

^        .  Total  Current 

Operating  Assets 


$  14,939,550 


Trust  Assets 

Cash  held  in  trust  for  employee  benefits 


$  174,492 


Total  Trust  Assets 


Total  Assets 


$  174,492 


$147,480,855 


'All  cash  on  deposit  with  City  Treasury  at  prevailing  rates  of  interest. 
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Port  Liabilities  and  Net  Resources 

(AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969) 


Funded  Debt 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds   $  1,822,000 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds   2,670,000 

Fourth  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds  «  .     .  3,960,000 

India  Basin  Bonds   214,000 

Fifth  San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds   44,850,000 


Total  Funded  Debt 


$  53,516,000 


Current  Liabilities  — Sinking  Funds 

Accrued  interest  payable  .... 


$  322,425 


Total  Current 

Liabilities  — Sinking  Funds 


322,425 


Current  Operating  Liabilities 

Claims  filed   $  1,921,404 

Liability  for  accrued  salaries  and  wages   274,786 

Liability  for  other  accrued  expenses   63,644 

Income  collected  in  advance   10,088 

Total  Current 
Operating  Liabilities 


$  2,269,922 


Trust  Liabilities 

Liability  for  employee  benefit  trust  deposits 
Liability  payroll  deductions  Belt  Railroad  . 


174,492 
849 


Total  Trust  Liabilities 


$  175,341 


Reserves 

Reserve  for  bonds  authorized  and  unissued   $  697,000 

Reserve  for  encumbrances   5,784,387 

Reserve  for  vacations   394,647 


Total  Reserves  $  6,876.034 


Net  Resources 

$12,274,982 
13,951,436 
1,876,995 

56.21 7,720  

Total  Net  Resources        $  84,321,133 


Total  Liabilities  and 
Net  Resources  $147,480,855 

AUDITING  of  Port  financial  statements  was  performed  up  to  February  7,  1969,  by  Division  of  Audits.  State  Department 

of  Finance.  The  first  audit  subsequent  to  the  Port's  transfer  to  the  City  will  cover  period  February  8.  1969.  to  July  I,  13 
1970.  Port  auditors  will  be  selected  by  the  City  Treasurer. 


Accumulated  surplus,  current  .... 
Accumulated  surplus  invested  in  fixed  assets 

Donated  property  surplus  

Property  valuation  surplus  


The  Army  Street 
Terminal 

Port  s  showcase  of 
shipping  spruces  up 

for  t^'^'n  np\A/  tpnqntc 

Giant  Army  Street  Terminal  at  Pier  80  is 
undergoing  expansion  to  accommodate 
large  volume  operations  of  its  two  new 
tenants:  American  President  Lines  and 
States  Steamship  Company.  Botli  major 
lines  are  headquartered  in  San  Francisco. 

The  container  operations  of  APL  and 
States,  now  headquartered  at  Pier  80, 
supplant  the  combined  operations  of 
some  21  other  lines,  whose  operations 
have  been  moved  to  Piers  50,  15-17,  and 
other  piers. 

The  terminal's  $1  million  of  expansion 
and  improvements  to  administrative  and 
service  facilities  will  be  completed  in 
early  1970. 

Also  being  installed,  at  a  cost  of  $1 
rriillion,  is  a  giant  PACECO  container 
crane.  (Its  framework,  without  boom,  can 
be  seen  in  the  above  photo  near  the 
southern  corner  of  Pier  80.)  Capable  of 
handling  multiple-size  containers  up  to 
30  tons— plus  35-ton  single  lifts— the 
huge  crane  travels  the  full  length  of  the 
southern  pier  apron.  Both  tenants  can 


utilize  the  crane,  which  is  scheduled  to 
go  into  operation  in  May,  1970. 

APL  occupies  47  acres  of  the  terminal, 
which  includes  three  of  its  huge  transit 
sheds  and  seven  berths.  States  occupies 
21  acres,  which  includes  one  transit  shed 
and  two  berths.  States  now  has  twice  the 
facilities  it  had  at  Pier  1 5-1 7. 

Army  Street  Terminal  is  aptly  named. 
When  it  opened  in  September,  1967,  the 
$27  million  facility  brought  a  military  pre- 
cision to  container  cargo  operations  that 
remains  the  benchmark  for  modern  ter- 
minals today. 

Its  planning  spells  top  efficiency  in 
berthing  and  ships'  handling,  discharge 
and  loading,  cargo  transit  and  storage, 
and  exploitation  of  its  prime  location 
access  to  rail,  truck  and  air  carriers. 

Its  design  spells  top  quality  and  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  terminal  pier  is 
■"einforced  concrete  supported  by  pre- 
stressed  concrete  pilings.  The  entire 
pier  is  tendered  with  timber  and  rubber 
bumpers. 

Deck  aprons  are  a  generous  50-foot 
width  for  safe  rail  and  truck  operations, 
with  a  deck  load  capacity  (1,000  p.s.f.) 
that  is  indestructible.' 

Its  four  steel  and  concrete  transit  sheds 
cover  a  million  square  feet  of  storage 
area.  The  huge  sheds  are  225  feet  wide, 
from  763  to  1,100  feet  long,  and  are 
completely  clear-span.  The  steel  trusses 
spanning  the  roofs  are  among  the  largest 
ever  used  for  a  cargo  shed.  Skylights, 


comprising  20  per  cent  of  the  roof  areas, 
eliminate  need  for  artificial  lighting,  even 
on  overcast  days. 

Army  Street  Terminal  is  big.  Its  south- 
ern side,  over  a  half-mile  long,  can  berth 
five  freighters  at  once.  The  Bay  side  and 
north  side  each  accommodate  two  ships; 
and  all  three  sides  total  a  mile  of  pier. 

The  importance  of  break-bulk  (non- 
container)  cargo  operations  is  not  to  be 
discounted  however.  Those  finger  piers 
active  in  break-bulk  operations  will 
remain  very  important  into  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  context  of  com- 
bined break-bulk  and  containerized 
operations,  Army  Street  terminal  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Port's  future  on  the  south- 
ern waterfront.  The  centerfold  map  indi- 
cates more  new  container  terminals  vital 
to  San  Francisco's  future  as  a  leading 
world  port.  □□□□□□□□□ 
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The  New 
Grain  Elevator 

Fastest-loaamg  elevator  in 
the  west  will  soon  raise 
the  Port's  bulk  tonnage 

By  mid-1970,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Grain  Terminal,  located  at  Pier  90  on  the 
Islais  Creek  Channel,  will  resume  full 
operation  as  the  fastest-loading  elevator 
in  the  West. 

At  this  year's  end,  the  terminal's 
extensive  $5.6  million  rebuilding  and 
expansion  program  was  proceeding  on 
schedule. 

Its  storage  capacity  has  been  doubled 
from  one  to  two  million  bushels  with  the 
construction  of  21  additional  silos.  The 
new  silos— each  25  feet  in  diameter  and 
135  feet  high— equal  the  capacity  of  the 
42  existing  silos. 

On  September  29,  contractors  began 
an  around-the-clock  concrete  pour.  It 
took  five-and-a-half  days  of  steady  mix- 
ing and  pouring  by  150  men,  and  14,000 
tons  of  concrete,  to  raise  the  new  silos. 
The  new  terminal  headhouse,  187  feet 
high,  required  eight  days  of  pouring. 

When  fully  operational,  the  terminal  is 
expected  to  unload,  store  and  ship  more 
than  600,000  tons  of  grain  per  year. 

One  key  to  this  high  storage  turnover 
are  new  facilities  for  fast  unloading  of  up 
to  100  railroad  cars  per  day.  A  new  con- 
veyor system  empties  hopper  cars  and 
distributes  grain  throughout  the  elevator 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  bushels  per  hour.  A 
car-tipper  is  used  to  rapidly  unload  box 
cars.  Additional  trackage  being  installed 
at  the  terminal  will  handle  more  rail- 
road cars. 

The  most  important  key  to  the  termi- 
nal's high  storage  turnover  is  its  new 
ship-loading  system.  Six  automated  load- 
ing spouts  will  feed  grain— at  tremendous 
pressures— into  the  bulk  carriers  at  up  to 
1 ,500  tons  per  hour.  No  other  West  Coast 
elevator  comes  close  to  this  loading  rate 
at  the  present  time. 

The  automated  spouts  permit  loading 
without  shifting  the  vessel— another  major 
time  advantage.  The  channel  has  been 
deepened  to  40  feet  to  handle  the  larger 
bulk  carriers,  in  line  with  the  trend  to 
deeper  draft  vessels  in  this  trade. 

The  grain  terminal  is  expected  to 
increase  the  Port's  bulk  tonnage  four- 
or  fivefold,  and  make  the  Port  a  regional 
focal  point  in  the  growing  Far  East 
grain  trade. 

A  60-year  lease  to  operate  the  mod- 
ernized terminal  was  awarded  in  1967  to 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  Grain  Termi- 
nal, Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Stockton  Ele- 
vators and  part  of  the  Pacific  Vegetable 
Oil  group. 

General  contractor  for  the  terminal 
project  is  Homan  &  Lawrence  Engineer- 
ing Company  of  San  Francisco.  □  □  □ 


The 
New  Lash 
Terminal 


Revolutionary  shipping 
concept  finds  its  first 
home  in  San  Francisco 

Within  two  years— by  late  1971— tine  Port 
will  open  the  doors  of  the  world's  first 
LASH  Terminal  to  its  tenant,  Pacific  Far 
East  Lines. 

Thus,  four  years  after  the-West  Coast's 
finest  container  terminal  opened  at  Army 
Street,  San  Franciscans  will  be  inspect- 
ing a  truly  revolutionary  terminal  for 
"floating  containers"  at  India  Basin. 

LASH  stands  for  the  totally  new 
"lighter-aboard-ship"  concept  which,  in 
effect,  uses  water  to  move,  not  only 
container-filled  ships,  but  the  containers 
themselves. 

The  LASH  Terminal,  whose  $21.5  mil- 
lion construction  should  get  underway  by 
April,  1970,  will  be  home  base  for  a  fleet 
of  six  LASH  ships  on  order  by  PFEL  with 
Avondale  Shipyards  in  New  Orleans.  Ini- 
tial deliveries  of  the  vessels  are  expected 
to  coincide  with  the  terminal's  completion 
in  late  1971. 

The  lighters  (barges)  will  be  moored  in 
a  10-acre  basin  (see  drawing  on  opposite 
page)  until  needed  for  loading  or  dis- 
charging. The  48-acre  land  portion  of  the 
terminal  will  contain  ample  acreage  for 
standard  container  storage,  a  300,000 
square  foot  transit  shed  with  18  lighter 
cargo  stations,  and  two  large  berths  with 
prestressed  concrete  wharves.  The  site  is 
designated  as  future  Pier  96. 

Heart  of  the  LASH  system  is  the  revo- 
lutionary design  and  capabilities  of  the 
LASH  vessels.  Fully  814  feet  long,  with 
a  beam  of  100  feet,  the  26,000  gross  ton 
ships  will  be  the  largest  class  of  freighters 
in  the  world.  With  a  cruising  speed  of  23 
knots,  they'll  also  be  in  the  fastest  class. 

The  ships'  outstanding  feature  will  be 
a  massive  gantry  crane  which  runs  on 


rails  the  length  of  the  ship  for  loading 
and  discharging  the  500-ton  lighters. 
Handling  such  tremendous  weights  (the 
equivalent  of  25  regular  containers)  is 
reduced  to  a  relatively  fast  and  simple 
operation  by  means  of  the  crane's 
sophisticated  controls  and  automatic 
safeguards. 

Cargo  mix  of  the  LASH  vessels  is  flexi- 
ble, but  PFEL  plans  to  use  capacity  loads 
of  49  lighters  (61  feet  long)  and  356 
standard  20-foot  containers.  Each  vessel 
is  expected  to  carry  more  total  tonnage 
in  a  year  than  10  conventional  freighters. 
Cargo  loading  and  discharge  rates  are 
two  to  four  times  conventional  ships  (as 
proved  out  by  the  first  LASH  vessel 
recently  put  in  service  on  the  Gulf  Coast). 

Home  base  operations  will  see  strings 
of  lighters  towed  to  the  LASH  Terminal 
from  various  inland  waterway  or  Bay  area 
points  and  moored  in  the  lighter  basin. 
Lighters  will  be  floated  inside  the  transit 
shed  to  loading  stations. 

Loaded  lighters  will  be  lifted  aboard 
LASH  vessels  over  the  stern,  and  stored, 
by  the  gantry  crane.  The  whole  process 
will  be  reversed  for  discharging  the  ships. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  run,  the  tre- 
mendous flexibility  of  LASH  operations 
in  PFEL's  Far  East  trade  is  readily  seen. 
LASH  ships  can  discharge  and  load  with- 
out docking,  completely  independent  of 
facilities  at  under-developed  ports.  Car- 
goes from  multiple  points,  including 
inland  ports,  can  be  collected  at  the  ship. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  long-range 
impact  of  the  LASH  concept  on  the  Port. 
The  speed  and  efficiency  of  PFEL's  oper- 
ation should  have  a  considerable  impact 
on  the  Port's  already-rich  Far  East  trade. 


In  addition,  proponents  of  the  LASH  con- 
cept envision  rapid  development  of  a 
world  network  of  LASH  service.  Such  a 
network  could  generally  increase  cargo 
tonnage  moving  over  the  15  major  world 
trade  routes  to  which  the  Port  is  linked. 

The  $21.5  million  LASH  Terminal  is 
being  financed  through  use  of  Port  cash 
reserves,  and  issuance  of  $16  million  in 
revenue  bonds.  At  the  time  this  report 
was  prepared,  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Com- 
pany of  Omaha,  Neb.,  had  been  selected 
as  General  Contractor  for  the  first  or 
major  phase  of  terminal  construction.  □ 
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The  Port  operates  the  San  Francisco  Belt 
Railroad  along  its  eight  miles  of  water- 
front. Its  purpose  is  to  switch  freight  cars 
between  the  piers  and  the  railroad  barges 
or  train  yards  of  the  three  railroads  serv- 
ing the  Port:  Southern  Pacific,  Western 
Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe. 

Together,  these  three  major  lines  offer 
East  and  Midwest  shippers  through  the 
Port  advantages  second  to  none.  These 
advantages  include  fast  freight  sched- 
ules, a  flexible  choice  of  three  different 
routes,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  trains 
and  cars  always  available. 

The  Belt  Railroad  is  operated  by  43 
yardmen  and  enginemen.  Equipment 
includes  four  switching  locomotives 
(1 ,000  horsepower  AIco  diesel-electrics), 
plus  four  flatcars  used  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging car  barges. 

New  trackage  was  laid  during  the  year 
to  accommodate  increased  traffic 
expected  at  the  Port's  newly-expanded 
grain  terminal  on  the  Islais  Creek  Chan- 
nel, including  car  storage  tracks. 

A  50  per  cent  decrease  in  switching 
workload  this  year  was  due  to  two  fac- 
tors: (1)  An  increase  of  truck-transported 
container  operations  (including  railroad 
piggyback);  and  (2)  increasing  cargo 
operations  on  the  southern  waterfront 
where  switching  traditionally  has  been 
performed  by  private  enterprise. 


The  Port's  transfer  to  the  City  created  a 
substantial  workload  this  year  in  chang- 
ing over  personnel  administration  from 
State  to  City  civil  service  procedures. 

A  major  activity  has  been  implement- 
ing new  job  classifications  (developed 
originally  by  the  State  Personnel  Board) 
in  line  with  City  requirements. 

The  process  of  equating  Port  jobs  with 
City  job  classifications  has  caused  some 
operating  and  recruiting  problems. 

An  increase  of  six  to  the  Engineering 
staff  (primarily  because  of  the  new  LASH 
Terminal  project)  was  the  only  significant 
departmental  increase  during  the  year. 

Some  325  of  the  Port's  400  employees 
retain  their  membership  in  the  State 
Public  Employees  Retirement  System, 
Employees  hired  subsequent  to  the  trans- 
fer (75  to  date)  are  in  the  City  retirement 
plan.  Other  differences  between  City  and 
State  civil  service  and  benefit  plans  are 
being  equated  for  the  pre-transfer  Port 
employees. 

The  Port  is  patrolled  by  its  own  21  -man 
Harbor  Police  Department.  Fire  preven- 
tion and  security  is  carried  out  by  the  Port 
Fire  Marshall's  Office,  the  fireboat  Phoe- 
nix and  its  seven-man  crew,  and  City 
Fire  Department  units.  Police  operations, 
the  fireboat,  and  fire  inspection  are 
funded  by  the  port.  □□□□□□□□ 


1579  English  navigator  Sir  Francis  Drake 
lands  on  Marin  shore  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, erects  a  "Plate  of  Brasse"  claiming 
land  in  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. Whether 
he  actually  entered  San  Franciso  Bay  is 
still  debated. 

17^69  A  Spanish  company  led  by  Captain 
Don  Gaspar  de  Portola  reaches  San 
Francisco  Bay  overland  from  Mexico. 

1775  Lieutenant  Juan  Manuel  de  Ayala, 
commanding  the  Spanish  schooner  San 
Carlos,  recorded  as  the  first  European  to 
sail  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  anchors  in 
Verba  Buena  Cove. 

1830  Port's  principal  cargoes  reported 
as  otter  skins  for  the  Orient,  cattle  hides 
for  New  England  shoe  factories. 

1836  Daniel  Webster  declares  in  Con- 
gress: "San  Francisco  Bay  is  twenty 
times  more  valuable  to  our  country  than 
the  territory  of  Texas."  President  Jackson 
offers  Mexico  $3V2  million  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  during  Texas  boun- 
dary negotiations.  Governor  Santa  Ana 
refuses  the  bid. 

1837  Captain  William  Richardson,  former 
U.S.  Navy  Officer,  becomes  San  Fran- 
cisco's first  harbormaster  on  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Vallejo. 

1848  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont  coins  the 
name  "Golden  Gate"  for  Bay  entrance. 
James  Marshall  discovers  gold  on  Amer- 
ican River,  1 00  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Great  Gold  Rush  begins. 

1849  Long  Wharf,  Port's  first  major  pier, 
is  built  at  the  end  of  Commercial  Street. 


1850  The  clipper  Sea  Witch,  arriving  in 
July,  is  the  first  sailing  ship  to  reach  San 
Francisco  from  the  East  Coast  in  less 
than  100  days.  Sailing  time:  97  days. 

1850  Authorities  count  526  vessels  lying 
deserted  in  Verba  Buena  Cove,  their 
crews  off  to  the  gold  diggings. 

1851  To  meet  the  clamor  for  more  docks, 
the  City's  Funded  Debt  Commission 
issues  10-year  leases  on  waterfront  pier 
sites  to  private  wharf  builders. 

1860  The  Legislature  enacts  a  bill  grant- 
ing control  of  the  San  Francisco  water- 
front to  a  syndicate  of  seven  wharf  oper- 
ators, who  offer  to  construct  a  seawall 
in  return  for  "the  exclusive  right  of  wharf- 
age, dockage,  anchorage,  and  tolls,  with 
the  sole  right  to  regulate  the  rate  thereof, 
forever."  The  measure  is  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor John  Downey,  who  declares:  "Its 
provisions  are  calculated  to  work  irrepar- 
able injury  to  our  commerce,  of  which 
San  Francisco  is,  and  must  ever  remain, 
the  metropolis." 

1863  Legislation  is  signed  on  April  24  by 
Governor  Leiand  Stanford  to  establish 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners 
for  San  Francisco  Harbor,  charged  with 
"construction  and  upkeep  of  wharves, 
piers,  and  seawalls,  dredging  of  the 
harbor,  and  collection  of  all  rents,  tolls, 
wharfage,  and  dockage  fees  in  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco." 

1863  Confederate  Colonel  Harpending's 
"Rebel  Privateers"  are  seized  at  Jackson 
Street  Wharf,  attempting  to  make  off 
with  the  bullion-loaded  schooner  J.  M. 
Chapman. 

1869  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  the  first 
transcontinental  line  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  (port  tonnage  suffers  a  60- 
per  cent  drop). 

1870  The  Port's  chief  exports  are 
reported  as  gold  bullion  to  the  East 
Coast  and  Orient,  hides  and  tallow  to 
Europe.  Leading  imports  are  tea,  silk, 
lumber,  general  merchandise. 

1871  Prize  of  $1 ,000,  put  up  by  the  State 
Harbor  Board  for  the  best  seawall  plan, 
is  won  by  civil  engineer  William  J.  Lewis. 

1872  A  court  suit  forces  contractors  to 
stop  stripping  rock  from  Telegraph  Hill 
for  harbor  seawall  project. 

1873  Harbor  Board  recovers  last  wharf 
remaining  in  dispute  with  private  lessees. 

1878  New  seawall  project  begins  from 
Meiggs  Wharf  to  China  Basin. 

1880  Port's  major  cargoes  are  wheat 
shipments  to  Europe,  lumber  from  Pacific 
Northwest,  general  river  commerce. 

1887  Seawall  of  1 2,000  feet  is  completed 
along  The  Embarcadero  from  the  foot  of 
Hyde  Street  to  the  Third  Street  Channel. 
More  than  800  acres  of  land  is  filled 
behind  wall  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 

1896  New  Ferry  Building  opens  with 
City-wide  celebration  to  replace  old 
wood-frame  Ferry  Terminal. 


1908  The  Embarcadero's  line  of  23  piers 
is  finished  from  Hyde  Street  on  north  to 
China  Basin  on  south. 

1936  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
opens  to  autos  and  trains. 

1937  Golden  Gate  Bridge  opens  and  San 
Francisco-Marin  County  ferries  make  last 
crossings. 

1938  Dwindling  ferry  traffic  closes 
pedestrian  overpass  bridging  The  Embar- 
cadero at  "foot  of  Market." 

1950  Completion  of  $7  million  Pier  50  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Mission  Rock  coaling 
station  makes  it  Port's  largest  facility. 

1955  West  Coast's  first  World  Trade 
Center,  showcase  for  California's  inter- 
national commerce,  is  dedicated  in  the 
north  wing  of  the  Ferry  Building. 

1957  Legislature  changes  the  State  Har- 
bor Board's  name  to  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Authority  to  better  reflect  the  board's 
local  jurisdiction. 

1958  Last  transbay  ferry— Southern  Paci- 
fic's Eureka— makes  final  crossing  to 
Oakland  with  moist-eyed  passengers. 

1963  Port  Centennial  (as  State  agency) 
celebrated  with  huge  civic  luncheon  on 
historic  Ferry  Building  concourse. 

1968  Legislation  transferring  Port  in  trust 
to  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is 
enacted  by  State  Legislature,  signed  by 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  and  approved 
by  city  voters. 

1969  Official  transfer  of  Port  to  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  on  February  7, 
1969,  ends  its  106  years  as  State  agency. 


